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Views on the News 





IHE administration of a modern city 

requires two  things—vision and 

money. Few cities have either; none 
has both.” 

This was the lead that John Crosby used 
in his syndicated column on November 26 to 
describe how cities, in their intense practi- 
cality, are threatening to destroy their past 
accomplishments and to jeopardize their fu- 
ture. He makes an eloquent plea for idealism 
and vision that well could be the first New 
Year’s resolution for city managers in 1961. 

“The ideal city is one that proudly and 
jealously guards its past, lives decently and 
comfortably in its present, and fearlessly and 
intelligently plans its future.” 

From this quotation Mr. Crosby goes on 
to illustrate how well many cities in Europe 
are guarding their heritage by preserving the 
best of their past and at the same time build- 
ing well for the future. Cities in the United 
States, unfortunately, have not had the vi- 
sion and the leadership to develop beautiful 
and livable environments. The mechanics of 
city planning—zoning, subdivision regula- 
tions, sign ordinances, and the like—are not 
enough. Cities large and small should give 
more attention to the aesthetics of urban de- 
sign and to the opportunity presented in the 
revitalization of central business districts. 

City planning will help if it is done right. 
This means it must be comprehensive and 
not overly satisfied with the status quo. 

Money obviously is needed, but the 
people can have better cities if they want 
them badly enough. 

Beyond that are the intangibles—imagi- 
nation, vision, and courage, all seasoned 
with a dash of radicalism. (By the standards 


of 20 years ago, radicalism is already evident 
in the concepts of urban renewal and re- 
vitalization of central business districts.) 
When cities work boldly to harmonize their 
past, present, and future, they will realize 
their potential for beauty, order, and good 
urban living. 

City managers are more conscious of pub- 
lic relations than ever before. It is evident in 
the regular reports in PusLtic MANAGEMENT 
of open houses, tax leaflets, student city gov- 
ernment days, radio and television pro- 
grams, and other activities. But this is not 
enough, according to two speakers at the 
recent annual conference of the Internation- 
al City Managers’ Association (pp. 5 and 8). 
Cities need to do more in at least three areas. 
First, city managers need a better under- 
standing of the nature of public opinion and 
its effect on the governmental process. Sec- 
ond, managers must make public relations 
an integral part of management, not a pro- 
gram or process that is independent of other 
activities. Third, managers need a better 
understanding of press relations so they can 
work better with editors and reporters. 

Many of the problems for city managers 
in Germany are similar to those for man- 
agers in the United States and Canada (p. 
2). German managers, however, face some 
special problems with respect to vast pro- 
grams of city rebuilding and the absorbtion 
of a tremendous number of refugees into the 
population. 

The number of administrative assistants 
and assistant city managers keeps growing. 
There are now 498 variously titled assistants 
employed in 358 cities in the United States 
and Canada (p. 12). 
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The Council-Manager Plan in Germany 


By WALTHER HENSEL* 
City Manager, Dusseldorf, Germany 


Luncheon address presented at the 46th annual conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association in San Francisco on October 17, 1960 


IHE exchange of views between local 

government officials of different coun- 

tries is in my opinion of the highest 
value. I for my part have learned a lot 
studying local government in England and 
during my two previous trips to the United 
States in 1950 and 1953. I am convinced 
that those city managers and mayors of this 
country who have visited Germany may 
have taken back home at least some new 
ideas. Basically the problems which have to 
be tackled in the administration of a munici- 
pality are similar in all countries, but it is of 
the greatest interest to see the ways in which 
they are solved. 

Like you in the United States, we in the 
Federal Republic of Germany do not have 
a uniform system of local government. In 
many states in your country a municipality 
is totally free to choose its system or is able 
to choose among several possibilities. In 
Germany, in every single state, the constitu- 
tion for municipalities is fixed by state law, 
the so-called local government act. 


Types oF Loca, GOVERNMENT 

We have three different types of local gov- 
ernment systems in Germany, and I can 
only sketch them in rough outline. 

The mayor system corresponds best, so 
far as it may be possible to make a compari- 
son, with your strong-mayor system. The 
mayor is the representative of the city and 
the city council, a full member of the city 
council, and its chairman. Simultaneously 
he is the chief administrator. In some parts 

* Eprror’s Norte: Dr. Hensel has been city man- 
ager of Diisseldorf since 1946 and is vice-president 
of the Association of German Cities and Towns. His 
prior experience includes eight years of service as 


city attorney for Diisseldorf. He was elected a vice- 
president of ICMA at the San Francisco conference. 


of the country he is elected by the city coun- 
cil, in other parts he is elected by the popu- 
lation at large. The term of office is six, 
eight, or 12 years. This system with certain 
deviations is in operation in the states of 
Rhineland-Pfalz, Bavaria, and Baden- 
Wiirttemberg. 

In the magistrate system there exists, be- 
side the city council which elects its chair- 
man from its membership, a second body, 
the magistrate, composed of permanent and 
honorary members. All members of the 
magistrate are elected by the council. The 
permanent members, the mayor, and the 
heads of departments are elected for a mini- 
mum of six and a maximum of 12 years. The 
honorary members are elected for the term 
of the council, four years. The mayor is the 
chairman of the magistrate, but he and the 
heads of department are not members of the 
council. We have this system in the states of 
Schleswig-Holstein and Hessen. 


CouNcIL-MANAGER PLAN 


The council-manager system applies to 
both counties and cities. From now on | 
shall refer only to city managers, although 
the position of both kinds of managers is 
similar. In the managerial system, as in the 
mayor and magistrate systems, the council 
is the governing body: But the law creates 
the fiction that the council as a whole carries 
out the executive function. The city man- 
ager acts on its behalf. In this system the 
mayor is elected by the council from its 
membership for two years; re-election is 
possible. The mayor is the chairman of the 
council and the city’s representative. He also 
is the link between the council and the city 
manager but has nothing to do with admin- 
istration. The manager is the chief adminis- 
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trator, the director of all civil servants, em- 
ployees, and the heads of departments too. 
The manager is responsible solely to council. 
The heads of departments are professional 
experts and executive officers and as such 
act as deputies for the city manager. 

We have the manager system in two 
states: North Rhine-Westphalia and Lower 
Saxony. Altogether 42 per cent of the popu- 
lation of Germany is in council-manager 
governed places. 

The city councils in our country are much 
larger than in cities in the United States. 
The figure is fixed by law according to popu- 
lation. In North Rhine-Westphalia cities up 
to 20,000 inhabitants have 24 councillors. 
The figure goes up to a maximum of 66 for 
cities with 600,000 inhabitants or more. 
Diisseldorf, with a population of 700,000, 
has the maximum of 66 councillors. Coun- 
cils are elected on party lines, half by wards 
and the other half on a proportional basis at 
large. 

Such large councils meet on the average 
only once every four to six weeks. They are 
divided into a large number of committees, 
in Diisseldorf into about 20. The committees 
have to recommend action for decision by 
the council. The council also has delegated 
quite a number of minor matters to the com- 
mittees for final decision. 

I may mention in passing that in German 
municipal administration the special dis- 
trict is unknown. The whole of public ad- 
ministration is the responsibility of the city 
administration, with the exception of justice, 
federal and state taxation, unemployment 
insurance and, in North Rhine-Westphalia, 
the uniformed and criminal police. 

The principle of unity of all administra- 
tion which has to be done locally at the 
municipal level has its consequences. If the 
city administration has to execute tasks on 
behalf of the state or federal government, 
these authorities need somebody who will 
be responsible to them. That cannot be the 
council. Therefore, the city manager, and in 
the other two systems I have mentioned, the 
mayor, acts in many fields as the agent of 
these authorities. We call these tasks execut- 
ed by the city administration “delegated 
tasks.” 
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Perhaps I can explain this best by a few 
examples. The city manager carries out the 
laws for restitution for people who were per- 
secuted by the Nazis, for the expellees from 
East Germany, and for those who lost their 
homes by war damage. He is responsible for 
health supervision and for the issuing of 
trade licenses. He distributes every year 
many millions ~f dollars, alloted by the fed- 
eral and the state government, which are 
made available as low-cost loans to build 
low-rent houses. He is responsible for issuing 
passports and for civil defense. 

The council cannot interfere in these mat- 
ters, but the council has to provide the neces- 
sary means in order to carry them out. Only 
a trifling compensation for the expense in- 
curred is paid to the city by the state. 

We distinguish in German city adminis- 
tration between the delegated tasks and that 
part of the work which has to be done in the 
sphere of self-government proper. In this 
respect the duties of a city manager in Ger- 
many are similar to those of his colleagues in 
the United States. He is responsible for effi- 
cient and economical administration. He 
carries out the decisions of the city council; 
if such a decision should be illegal he is 
obliged by law to object, and if necessary, 
to appeal to a court. He appoints the city 
employees up to a certain grade and advises 
the city council in regard to the appointment 
of the higher ranking officials. He draws up 
the budget and submits it to the city coun- 
cil. He prepares the annual report on city 
affairs. He makes contracts of all kinds. He 
acts as adviser to the council in all municipal 
matters and attends council meetings and— 
if he deems it necessary or required—the 
meetings of committees. The city manager, 
together with his staff of experts, works out 
all long-range plans in different fields of city 
development. 

The city manager and department heads 
are appointed by the council for a term of 
12 years. Reappointment is possible. If they 
are not reappointed they receive a pension 
of 50 per cent of their salary. If they serve 
longer they can achieve retirement pay up 
to a maximum of 75 per cent. The city man- 
agers and heads of departments can, during 
their terms of office, be dismissed only as a 
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result of conviction by a court for improper 
conduct. 

In Diisseldorf we have 11 department 
heads. The whole staff of the city adminis- 
tration—workers, employees, and officials— 
numbers approximately 14,000. 

These leading officials therefore have a 
rather firm position which enables them to 
do long-range planning and makes them to 
a certain degree independent of political 
changes in the council. Because of these 
tasks the majority of city managers have 
legal training. Legal training in Germany 
includes public administration. 


MunIcIPpAL PROBLEMS 

After having explained the general prin- 
ciples of our municipal system, I feel now I 
would like to tell you something about the 
problems we have. You certainly know that 
most cities were badly damaged during the 
war. In Diisseldorf, for instance, half of the 
city was destroyed. From the pre-war popu- 
lation of 530,000, about 230,000 were left in 
the city when the war ended. Since then the 
population has gone up to 700,000. We had 
then and still have to give substantial help 
out of the city budget for housing. We have 
to rebuild old schools and build new schools, 
hospitals, homes for the aged, and bridges. 
We are still at work carrying through enor- 
mous city planning projects. 

We are greatly concerned with sewage 
which until now has been draining raw into 
the Rhine River. We are building a large 
sewage disposal plant at a cost of approxi- 
mately $15 million; a second such disposal 
plant is on the drawing boards. Because of 
the gradual contamination of our rivers and 
streams, the quality of our drinking water 
has gone down. For this reason we are pres- 
ently building three water purification 
plants at a cost of $1 million each. 

Even our cemeteries are affected by popu- 
lation growth, not only in the city proper 
but also in the entire metropolitan area. 
Present-day interment facilities are inade- 
quate, and it is increasingly difficult to find 
suitable land for new cemeteries. 

These are just some of the problems in 
Diisseldorf. I think my colleagues in the 
United States, especially in cities that have 
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experienced population explosions in re- 
cent years, appreciate my position. I 
imagine their worries are similar. 

The prewar population of the Federal 
Republic of Germany was about 40 million. 
Since 1945 more than 13 million expellees 
from the eastern parts of Germany and 
refugees from the Russian-occupied zone 
have come into the Federal Republic. 
Therefore, West Germany is now the most 
densely populated country in all of Europe. 
To absorb the allotted portion of these 
people from the camps was a heavy burden 
for the cities. And still the flow of refugees 
from the eastern zone is going on. During 
the first six months of 1960 alone the influx 
into the Federal Republic was close to 
90,000 persons, roughly 15,000 each month. 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 

Because of growing population density 
and city expansion, the problem of the met- 
ropolitan area is becoming more urgent. 
One of the most difficult problems in the 
densely populated areas in Germany is plan- 
ning and administering public services in 
metropolitan areas. People are building resi- 
dental developments outside cities, and the 
population is spreading to areas that were 
formerly open countryside. Such areas which 
do not have industrial sections cannot sup- 
port themselves adequately on taxes from 
residential property. 

One way we are trying to solve this prob- 
lem is through regional planning agencies 
which are advisory and on which all local 
governments in the area are represented. 
Through meetings of such agencies and 
through the advice of experts and of offi- 
cials of these local governments, the plan- 
ning agency arrives at a solution which may 
seem reasonable and which the representa- 
tives of the various local governments then 
take back to the city councils to get the pro- 
gram or policy adopted. If they do not reach 
agreement, the state government can impose 
a solution. This procedure, as you can well 
appreciate, proves somewhat cumbersome 
and slow, but it is a sound democratic 
process. 

CONCLUSION 

So, as in your country, the job of the city 

manager, especially in a big and growing 
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city, is never an easy one. It is not a routine 
administrative function because we always 
have to handle brand-new problems without 
any precedents. Vision and imagination are 
essential in developing and recommending 
programs and policies to the council. 

In a big city with city-owned water, gas, 
and electric plants, with a city transporta- 
tion system—street cars and buses—with 
city airport and city harbor, with a city or- 
chestra, city opera house and city theater, 
with several city hospitals, and so on, the 
position of the city manager resembles more 
the job of the president of a big industrial 
concern. Such a city manager cannot ac- 
complish his work in an eight-hour day or 
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in a five-day week. But the job is many- 
sided, and therefore [I like it. 

When I walk through Diisseldorf, which 
was rubble and ruins when I took over my 
position, and when I see what has been done 
in these 14 years, and when I remember the 
difficulties that had to be overcome with 
this or that project which came to a happy 
end, then I feel a satisfaction which I believe 
you can understand. 

I imagine that city managers the world 
over carry a heavy burden and have similar 
worries and problems. That is why you meet 
annually at international conferences in 
order to exchange views and learn from each 
others’ experiences. 


Public Relations: Trends and Appraisal 


By ERNEST E. BRASHEAR* 
City Manager, Seal Beach, California 


Public relations is an integral part of city management that pervades 
all operations and services. 


AM one of those managers who some- 

times doubles in brass by teaching an 

occasional course or two in one of the 
universities in our area. It so happens that 
one such course, which I taught last spring, 
has a more or less direct connection with 
my topic. 

The course title was, “Government In- 
formation Services,’ and it was offered to 
graduate students in the University of 
Southern California’s school of public ad- 
ministration. Since there was no textbook for 
‘tthe course, and since it would be unthink- 
able to allow students to get by without a 
considerable amount of outside work, one of 
the principal assignments I gave them was 
to read and make reports on articles appear- 
ing in a number of the better periodicals 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Brashear has had extensive 
experience as a writer and editor in the public rela- 
tions field for radio stations and newspapers. He 
also was administrative assistant to the city manager 
of Burbank, California, prior to his present appoint- 
ment in 1960. This paper was presented at a session 
on “Municipal Public Relations’? on October 19, 
1960, at the 46th annual conference of the Inter- 


national City Managers’ Association held in San 
Francisco, 


covering the fields of public relations and 
appearing in Pusitic MANAGEMENT, Public 
Relations Journal, Public Administration Re- 
view, Public Opinion Quarterly, American City, 
and Public Personnel Review. 

The theory was of course that by reading 
and analyzing these articles the student 
would gain a good deal of information about 
what is going on in the field of public rela- 
tions and develop a better concept of the 
practice itself. When I was invited to pre- 
pare this talk, I felt it would be a simple job 
requiring only a few minutes and a mini- 
mum of thought. After all, I had in my 
hands some 200 to 300 pages of well-pre- 
pared reports, critically analyzing a large 
portion of what has been published about 
this field during the past four years. In going 
over these reports, I reached two conclu- 
sions: First, and this I’m afraid is not news, 
more and more cities are showing more and 
more interest in doing something toward im- 
proving their relations with the public. Sec- 
ond, a few cities (unfortunately, still very 
few) have developed planned public rela- 
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tions programs and put them into effect, 
some within comparatively recent months. 


Municipat ACTIVITY 


When I said that it was not news that 
more and more cities are entering into the 
public relations field, I meant merely that 
this is a development that has been going on 
at a reasonably consistent pace for the past 
15 to 20 years. Managers and administrators 
in a remarkably large number of cities would 
appear to be staying awake nights creating 
new ideas or adding new twists to old ideas 
in their efforts to attract the interest of the 
public and thus gain improved public opin- 
ion. Many of the cities which previously 
issued annual reports have in the past year 
or two added something new to those re- 
ports. In some cases it has been an empha- 
sis on the use of color to make the report 
more beautiful and thus of greater interest 
to the citizen. Others have developed report: 
using cartoon characters, which seems to be 
a type of art broadly accepted throughout 
the nation. Others have concentrated on the 
newspaper supplement so that their reports 
may reach a maximum number of citizens in 
comparison with the relatively small number 
who may receive copies of the more hand- 
some but also more costly “slick-paper,” 
full-color documents. 

There have been new developments in the 
use of citizens committees, in the establish- 
ment of city fairs, and of city hall open 
houses. There have been some interesting 
variations in the use of complaint forms and 
procedures. Some cities have instituted 
periodic newsletters and substituted them 
for annual reports. All in all, it is apparent 
that a great deal of time, thought, and ener- 
gy is being devoted by municipal officials to 
offering the public information about mu- 
nicipal activities in an extremely wide 
variety of forms. This of course is an excel- 
lent record, especially when we think back 
a few years to the period in which the annual 
report was typically a kind of accounting 
document which might have been fascinating 
to the C.P.A. but had extremely little attrac- 
tion for the average citizen. 

However, the very emphasis on these re- 
ports, as to technique for presenting them, 
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may also present something of danger as well 
as of benefit. The danger is that many cities 
appear to be concentrating on gimmicks, on 
immediate answers to immediate problems, 
on using public relations techniques to “‘doc- 
tor” their ills, rather than building a solid 
basis of public support to prevent these ills. 
Here a city will be developing an excellent 
program for use of a citizens committee to 
achieve public relations ends; there another 
city will be developing a public-speaking 
program for employees to help improve pub- 
lic relations. A third municipality may be 
placing emphasis on beautification activi- 
ties. 

While each of these projects is undoubted- 
ly good within itself, I was left with the im- 
pression that we may be doing something of 
a piecemeal job—working hard and effec- 
tively to make the most of individual ideas 
and opportunities but not quite grasping or 
achieving the total impact required of us as 
administrators. We appear to be making the 
same error which has plagued many busi- 
ness firms. We look at public relations not as 
an integral part of administration but as a 
kind of adjunct, a “Mr. Fix-it’”” who may be 
called in when we have problems, or a series 
of techniques which may be used from time 
to time so that we can state, with honesty, 
that we are doing some public relations. 


PuBLic OPINION 

As managers we must recognize that pub- 
lic relations involves all of the contacts, di- 
rect or indirect, personal or impersonal, 
planned or incidental, between the city as 
an institution and the people who make up 
our publics. These relationships may be 
positive or negative. They may be universal 
in impact or have effect on only one citizen. 
Without regard to the number of people 
involved in each contact, we know that 
every such contact does contribute to the 
totality of public opinion about the city and 
its administration. 

W. L. MacKenzie King, former prime 
minister of Canada, once said that “‘Govern- 
ment, in the last analysis, is organized public 
opinion.” In the case of local government, 
the late Mr. King’s statement is almost 
literally true under our democratic system. 
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Recognition of the importance of public 
opinion to the success of city operations 
means that we must recognize the impor- 
tance of public relations, because public 
opinion is based on the relationships be- 
tween the city and the public. It also means 
that we must place an even greater emphasis 
on public relations than do the manage- 
ments of commercial and industrial enter- 
prises. Indeed, it is largely in the area of 
public relations that we find some of the 
most significant differences between govern- 
ment and private business. 

First, all of the taxpayers have a direct 
economic interest in the conduct of our local 
government, whereas only the stockholders 
and employees are as directly interested in 
a private firm. 

Second, we are required by law almost 
universally to inform our citizens through 
annual reports as to the internal affairs of 
our city—to a much greater degree than is 
required of a private business. 

Third, the actions of the city government 
are subjected to constant scrutiny of the 
press and of the public made aware of city 
affairs by reports in the press. 


Fourth, city government is vastly differ- 


entiated from the business corporation 
merely by the weight of numbers of contacts 
with the public. The city not only serves all 
members of the public regularly but also 
provides such a broad variety of services that 
city operations ma‘, be viewed as a continu- 
ing series of relationships between the city 
and the public. No single private enterprise 
approaches the number of contacts of this 
kind. 

There are other points of difference, but 
I think this list is sufficient to indicate that 
we cannot depend on the development of 
public relations programs by private con- 
cerns to show us the way. Most businessmen 
have shown a tendency to regard public re- 
lations as a not entirely necessary function, 
related in some manner to the sales or ad- 
vertising departments. Public relations in 
business have thus tended too often to be 
primarily exercises in  publicity-seeking, 
press agentry, and showmanship. 

Government can follow this lead to a de- 
gree, as we have done in making our report 
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more attractive in appearance and interest- 
ing in content. But we must always be con- 
scious of the distinct need for public relations 
to be an integral part of managerial thinking 
and operations and not merely something to 
be called upon to sell a program to the pub- 
lic or get us out of trouble with the public. 


PART OF MANAGEMENT 

Managers of my acquaintance almost- 
automatically think of public reaction when- 
ever they consider the solution to a particu- 
lar problem or prepare a proposal for sub- 
mission to the council. Apparently we do not 
consider that this process of considering pub- 
lic reactions is a function of public relations. 
We think of it, typically, as a normal func- 
tion of management. And yet both of these 
concepts are true. 

But our public relations responsibility 
does not end there. We must also be pre- 
pared to carry on a continuous program 
aimed at bringing about better understand- 
ing of our activities and improved public re- 
lationships through every point of contact. 
Every manager readily accepts his responsi- 
bility for such important staff-type functions 
as budget, finance, and personnel. Public 
relations is a similar managerial responsibil- 
ity and should be considered as a normal, 
everyday function of much the same order. 

Summarizing briefly, a number of cities, 
a small number, have accepted public rela- 
tions as an essential part of city management 
—as basic as finance and personnel admin- 
istration. Second, a great many cities recog- 
nize their responsibilities for informing the 
public and have demonstrated a remarkable 
amount of ingenuity in providing such com- 
munications. Third, however, it does seem 
probable that many of us have regarded 
public relations as merely a set of techniques 
to be used when the occasion warrants. We 
have failed to accept public relations as an 
operating concept which pervades every- 
thing we do as managers. If this viewpoint 
is correct, then it follows that we should ac- 
cept public relations first as a managerial 
function, comparable to that of personnel 
and finance, and second as a staff operation 
to be established organizationally in the 
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same manner as we now establish personnel 
and finance departments. 

I can at this moment envision many of 
you saying to yourselves, and reasonably so, 
that this is a great idea in theory but that in 
practice it simply will not work in your city. 
You probably feel that both council and 
citizens would rebel at such a thought. But 
let me ask you this: Isn’t it true that some 
years ago the employment of a personnel 
director and numerous other personnel spe- 
cialists and technicians would have met with 
similar opposition? Isn’t it also true that the 
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mere idea of employing a man who would 
do nothing but plan your city’s future would 
have met with objections of the most em- 
phatic sort? The fact is most of the very 
large cities have departments of this kind, 
and medium-sized cities are now at the 
stage of initiation of specialized public rela- 
tions staffs. But in very few cities have we 
grasped all the opportunities presented to us 
by the concept of public relations. It seems 
to me that this is the trend for the future, and 
that it is a trend we must welcome and en- 
courage. 


A City Manager’s View of Public Relations 


By ELGIN E. CRULL* 
City Manager, Dallas, Texas 


Everything the manager and employees do, or fail to do, contributes to 
public attitudes about the city government. 


JOB well done by a city manager and 
his organization is of course the 
basis for all good public relations. 

Public relations is selling, and without a 
product there is no sale. Also involved in 
public relations are the manager’s relations 
with council, relations with department 
heads and others of the executive group in 
the municipal organization, and his rela- 
tionship with the general rank and file of 
employees. Each of those is a subject unto 
itself, but I should like to pass this group and 
give attention to some of the aspects of the re- 
lationships of the city manager to the public 
at large. 
THE Broap APPROACH 


First, let me suggest that when we ap- 
proach the subject of public relations, too 
often we tend to take too narrow a view— 
to think in terms of gadgets and mechanisms, 
such as an annual report, a special edition 


* Eprror’s Note: From 1931 to 1939 Mr. Crull 
was a city hall reporter for the Dallas Journal and 
the Dallas Dispatch- Journal. He then was assistant to 
the city manager of Dallas from 1939 to 1942 and 
from 1946 to 1950 and was in military service from 
1942 to 1946, He was appointed assistant city man- 
ager of Dallas in 1950 and city manager in 1952. 
This a was presented at a session on “‘Municipal 
Public Relations’ on October 19, 1960, at the 46th 
annual conference of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association held in San Francisco. 


of a newspaper, an open house, or a radio 
talk. These are all of course part of your and 
my public relations scheme, but they do not 
constitute the whole. Public relations is 
everything we do or fail to do which con- 
tributes to the general public attitude to- 
ward us and our respective municipal or- 
ganizations. 

In a number of business articles recently 
I have read a good deal about the “‘corpo- 
rate image.” I like that term. It has been 
adopted by a number of major corporations 
that are concerned with the picture created 
in the consumer’s mind when the name of 
the corporation is mentioned. This, too, is 
your concern and mine. The words “the 
city”? must create an image in the mind of 
your citizens. But what kind of an image? 
What we strive for through better public 
relations is the creation of a corporate image 
for our city organization which is pleasing to 
the folks who pay the bills. Good public re- 
lations is anything that enhances that image. 
Bad public relations is anything that de- 
tracts from it. 

Good public relations is generated from 
many sources, and it is almost impossible to 
nail them all down. It is the way your secre- 
tary answers the telephone (does she ask, 
“‘Who’s calling?’’); the attitude of the traffic 
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officer on the corner; the newly purchased 
garbage can with a dent in its side (in my city 
the only garbage cans which have ever been 
dented by our people have just been pur- 
chased last week). Public relations is the 
people with whom we associate, what we 
wear, what we say and do, and certainly 
what, how, and where we drink. 

I know of one young city manager in his 
new city who carefully drafted and was 
much concerned with his first talks before 
local service clubs. But he made his talks in 
this very conservative community in a 
sports coat, two-toned shoes, and too loud a 
tie. Fortunately he learned better before it 
was too late. 

Public relations may be the automobile 
you drive. I recall a statement made by one 
city manager that even after he moved to 
Texas he still doubted that a city manager 
should ever drive a Cadillac. 


CounciL-MANAGER RELATIONS 

A manager’s relations with his council 
are a specific part of general public relations, 
but there is a secondary effect in the impres- 
sion he makes on the public by the manner 
in which he conducts his business with the 
council. 

The basic relationship between council 
and manager is well established in our form 
of government. Despite the occasional temp- 
tation to grab the spotlight, the manager 
must remember that the position of leader- 
ship and principal responsibility belong to 
the council. If he yields to the temptation to 
enhance his position in the public eye, he 
violates the principles of council-manager 
government. Also he raises a question in the 
minds of thinking citizens either of his fitness 
for the job or of the soundness of the form of 
government. What could be worse public 
relations for people in our field? 


Some GuIDEPOsSTS 


Since our subject does cover such a wide 
area, for what they are worth, and without 
much related order, let me toss in some 
thoughts which are mine only because I 
have purloined them over the years from 
some of the best managers in the country. 
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1. Do not be a hermit, but: neither be 
a joiner. Avoid, particularly, becoming 
aligned with one special segment of citizens 
in the community. I doubt seriously that the 
corporate image of any municipal organiza- 
tion has been helped by the election of its 
city manager to the presidency of a local 
country club. Neither has it helped the man- 
ager’s personal image in the eyes of his citi- 
zens. Join, but join carefully. I think a city 
manager should belong to a service club, 
such as Lions, Rotary, or Kiwanis, and cer- 
tainly if he moves into a new city, within a 
reasonable time he should become a mem- 
ber of a church of his faith in that city. He 
should be an active part of life in his commu- 
nity, but I doubt that he should ever assume 
a leading role outside of the municipal field. 

2. I do not think it is essential that your 
and my corporate image be one of outstand- 
ing mental prowess. There is even a possi- 
bility in many places of a suspicion of a man- 
ager who is too smart and too ready with an 
answer. So far as I am concerned, I should 
much prefer that this part of our image in 
the Dallas public eye portray an individual 
and an organization who are willing to in- 
vestigate thoroughly and to produce an an- 
swer based on the best information we can 
find, analyzed to the best of our ability. 

3. Except when a manager is new in a 
city and is attempting to broaden his 
acquaintance and to let people know him 
better in a short time, I believe there isa 
danger that he might make too many 
speeches rather than too few. Not all of us 
speak well. I think it is an error if we do not 
speak well to attempt many talks. Rather 
we should concentrate on other public rela- 
tions efforts where we are more effective. If 
you speak well, do it. If you do not speak 
well, take some other route. Incidentally, 
radio and television often offer an opportu- 
nity to pretape a public appearance and to 
edit out some of your errors. 

4. One of my pet convictions in public 
relations is availability. I think a manager 
should be available to the people for whom 
he works. It is more important to have an 
assistant meeting with and dealing with de- 
partment heads on municipal problems 
while the manager meets with a committee 
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of a few citizens whose requirements may be 
routine than it is for the manager to spend 
his time deep in municipal problems with 
department heads and let the public know 
him only through an assistant. I believe a 
manager’s doors should always be open and 
so should his telephone lines, subject to cer- 
tain controls that can be exercised by a com- 
petent secretary. 

I cannot agree that a city manager should 
have an unlisted telephone at home. I know 
there are times when a listed phone means 
harassment, and it might even be necessary 
to discontinue service for a short time, but 
your employment and mine as city manager 
did not specify that we agreed to work only 
from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. If a citizen is in 
trouble and needs your help and you are in 
the city, he has a right to expect to reach 
you by normal means. 


Press RELATIONS 

One of the bugaboos which seems to 
frighten many managers is press relations. 
The situations in this field vary from city to 
city, but generally, I wonder what there is 
to be afraid of. There are, of course, occa- 
sional problem reporters, problem editors, 
and problem publishers—there are also, may 
I suggest, problem city managers who 
wouldn’t recognize a news story if it came 
up and sat in their laps—but in my opinion 
a city manager who attempts to deal fairly 
and honestly with the representatives of the 
newspapers of his city will benefit tremen- 
dously from his relationship with the press. 

From the viewpoint of one who was a 
working newspaperman for a long time, cov- 
ering governmental assignments before he 
became a part of government, I do want to 
add one or two suggestions. One is that there 
is no law which requires you to talk. I run 
into a surprising number of public officials 
who feel that when a reporter asks them a 
question they must answer it. Why? When 
you do talk, tell the truth, regardless of how 
embarrassing it may be. Do not attempt to 
deceive the public, and do not attempt to 
deceive a newspaperman. If you have made 
a mistake and it is of public interest, spread 
it out on the table and get it over with. Once 
printed, its news interest quickly dies. Inci- 
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dentally, if a newspaperman makes a mis- 
take, protect him. He has an editor who may 
be just as unreasonable as you feel some of 
your more peculiar citizens to be. 

Some managers who move to other cities 
tell me they run into particular trouble with 
the press. I wonder if this is because they let 
the press do all of the approaching. If and 
when I move to another city, I think one of 
the first persons I shall call on is the pub- 
lisher or publishers of the newspapers in that 
city. I want to know them and their ideas 
about the job I face, and I should want them 
to know me and my ideas. Newspapers and 
newspapermen have always been my friends, 
and I think generally they will be the friends 
of any manager who makes an effort to be 
worthy of that friendship. As it does among 
all friends, there may occasionally develop 
a strained period, but, generally speaking, 
a manager can have no more help in his ef- 
forts for efficient and honest operation of a 
city than that which comes from the working 
press and the newspapers they represent. 

One additional small warning from my 
newspaper past. I try to remember not to 
become enamored of my name and my pic- 
ture on the printed page. It pleases me in a 
gathering when someone says that they have 
read of some project the city is undertaking, 
but I cringe when someone says, “I have 
seen your name in the papers so often.” Un- 
less you are an unusual manager your views 
on any subject other than city government 
are not news. When a reporter has an assign- 
ment to get so-called man-on-the-street 
quotes, you are handy, and there may be a 
temptation to comply with his request for a 
statement, but your opinion and my opinion 
about the latest Russian outburst, since we 
are not experts on foreign affairs, are of no 
particular value. We had better leave that 
section of newspaper space to someone else 
and someone else’s name. This is a form of 
self-advertisement which you and I can well 
do without. I venture a guess that the health 
of many a public career has been badly im- 
paired by an overdose of printers’ ink. 

Be available to the press. See them when 
it will help them. They have deadlines to 
meet. Avoid formality. I find it hard to 
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visualize a situation under which a manager 
requires a regular formal press conference. 


OTHER Press RELATIONS METHODS 

Among the many mechanisms for public 
education and improving public relations 
which I’m sure you consider are open houses 
at city halls, new fire stations, recreation 
centers, and so on. These are particularly 
good in smaller communities. 

Motion pictures in color and sound on 
general city operations or on a proposed 
capital improvement program are particu- 
larly good in larger cities. They are not 
cheap, but they produce a situation which 
is hard to beat. The program chairmen of 
luncheon clubs, women’s clubs, and service 
clubs love them, and the chief problem is 
fulfilling all requests for showings. It is rare 
indeed when a city can have its citizens 
clamoring to be told about their municipal 
government. 

A weekly newspaper column by the city 
manager is effective in smaller communi- 
ties if he can write well and circumstances 
are favorable. 

Then there are annual reports to which I 
would comment, “Restrain yourself!’ I 
have seen some beautiful ones, remarkably 
edited and ablaze with color. And I have 
been aghast at what the cost per reader must 
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have been! An annual report is an advertis- 
ing document. Your cost per unit of circula- 
tion—and I mean persons who read it, not 
people to whom you send it—always must 
be considered. Folks who are using news- 
print and newspaper distribution have licked 
this particular problem. The reports may 
not be so beautiful, but they are getting wide 
circulation at relatively low cost. 


SERVICE TO OTHERS 


Above all the manager must have and 
must try to inculcate throughout his organi- 
zation a desire to help people. It is not essen- 
tial that he or his personnel be hale fellows 
well met, or even that they have an abiding 
love for their fellow men. It is essential that 
the problems of people in relation to their 
neighbors, their community, and their city 
are seen as a Continuing challenge by the 
manager and! his personnel—a challenge 
which demands solution. 

A number of years ago I saw in a city a 
slogan which I borrowed. In a slightly modi- 
fied form it is printed on city of Dallas memo 
pads: ““The only reason you and I are here is 
to help the people of this city.” If you can 
believe that whole-heartedly and can spread 
that belief outward throughout your organi- 
zation, don’t worry about attaining good 
public relations—you already have. 


THE TROUBLE WITH THE PROPERTY TAX 


O TAX has been as bitterly maligned and assailed as the property tax: by the iax- 
payers because it is too big and rises too fast and by the school forces because it is too 


little and rises too slowly; by some because it is restricted and by others because the restric- 
tions are not tight enough; by some because assessments are too low and by others because 
they are too high. The real curse of the property tax which primarily accounts for its unpop- 
ularity is that, in contrast to almost all other taxes, it is not hidden but out in the open, 
clearly labeled by purpose. What is more, it identifies the official who is doing the taxing. 
Such relationships are veiled or obscured for sales and income taxes, particularly at the 
Federal level. The trouble with the property tax is that the taxpayer knows that he is paying 
it, what he is paying for, and who is taxing him. (Roger A. Freeman, in Taxes for the 
Schools, published by the Institute for Social Science Research, p. xxvi.) 
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Survey Shows the Way for 
CBD Redevelopment 


COMPREHENSIVE study of traffic, 
parking, and downtown development 
is pointing the way for a broad program for 
improving the central business district in 
Decatur, Illinois (80,000). The program 
started in late 1959 when city officials met 
with downtown businessmen and property 
owners to discuss a brief parking survey. It 
was evident almost immediately that there 
was need for a much more comprehensive 
plan for expanded parking facilities and 
other downtown improvements. These busi- 
ness interests, through the Downtown Coun- 
cil and the Association of Commerce, agreed 
to provide $5,000 for consulting studies, and 
the city appropriated $3,500. 

Studies made by engineering, planning, 
and finance consultants together with the 
city staff pointed to the problems of exces- 
sive use of parking spaces for all-day park- 
ing by downtown employees, overcrowded 
streets because of through automobile traffic, 
and inadequate revenue from the parking 
system, including off-street parking facili- 
ties, to allow the city to acquire additional 
off-street space on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
The consultants submitted their report in 
July, 1960, and the major recommendations 
were to reorient traffic flow onto new ex- 
pressways now being completed, to add 
parking facilities convenient to the central 
business district, and to provide for a modi- 
fied mall-type development together with a 
civic center location. 

Results of the study have been gratifying. 
The first parking lot recommended has been 
completed and opened. A downtown devel- 
opment corporation, with a capitalization of 
$400,000, has been formed to complete other 
phases of the parking plan. The city govern- 
ment has adopted recommended parking 
limits and rates together with complemen- 
tary traffic regulations. Detailed planning 
has been started for the modified pedestrian 
mall. Several of the largest commercial 


developments in the history of the city are 
in the final planning stage. Finally, the 
city’s first large apartment house develop- 
ment has been announced for a near-down- 
town location, and a $7 million industrial- 
office redevelopment is under construction 
close to downtown. Perhaps the greatest 
bonus has been the enthusiastic interest and 
development by private interests of plans for 
revitalization of central business district 
areas. The experience in Decatur indicates 
that financial participation and involvement 
in planning brings action through public and 
private cooperation after joint study of the 
problems of the central business district.— 
Joun E. Dever, city manager, Decatur. 


New ICMA Directory Shows 
Assistants to Managers 


TOTAL of 498 assistant city managers, 
department head assistants, adminis- 
trative assistants, and interns are employed 
in United States and Canadian cities ac- 
cording to the new Directory of Assistants to 
Managers published by the International 
City Managers’ Association (see City Hall 
Bookshelf). The 498 assistants are employed 
in 358 cities. 

The number of assistants has more than 
doubled since the first directory was pub- 
lished in 1954. At that time there were 160 
council-manager cities and counties employ- 
ing one or more assistants. The six-year in- 
crease of 198 cities represents an average of 
over 36 new cities that have added assistants 
each year. Of the assistants whose ages are 
known, 35 per cent are under thirty years of 
age, another 37 per cent in their thirties, 14 
per cent in their forties, 11 per cent in their 
fifties, and 3 per cent over sixty. This youth- 
ful age composition probably reflects the 
comparative newness of the managerial as- 
sistant positions. 

The commonly accepted belief that as- 
sistants to managers are employed only in 
large cities is not true. In fact, 155 of the 498 
assistants are in cities of less than 25,000 
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population, and 11 work in cities of less than 
5,000. There are 119 assistants in the 25,000-— 
50,000 group, 100 in the 50,000—100,000 
group, and 124 in the large urban cities and 
counties of more than 100,000 population. 

All but 18 of the assistants are men. About 
75 per cent have bachelor’s degrees, and 
about 40 per cent of those with bachelor’s 
degrees also have master’s degrees. About 50 
per cent of the college graduates majored in 
public administration or government, an- 
other 30 per cent concentrated on some 
phase of engineering, and most of the re- 
maining 20 per cent majored in many differ- 
ent fields including business administration, 
economics, journalism, and law. 


IULA Meeting Covers 
Development Areas 


EARLY 700 municipal officials and 
others from 35 countries attended the 
XVth Congress of the International Union 
of Local Authorities held at Tel Aviv, Israel, 
on November 16 to 23, including 65 dele- 
gates from the United States. The opening 
session was addressed by Mayor Willy 
Brandt of Berlin and President I. Ben Zwi of 
Israel. Conference sessions were devoted to 
the tasks of local government in develop- 
ment areas with emphasis on rural and in- 
dustrial developrnent and the social and cul- 
tural adaptation of people to such develop- 
ment. Mayor Don Hummel, Tucson, Ari- 
zona, and Mayor Ben West, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, talked on the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and how local governments partici- 
pate in the TVA program. The program for 
the Congress included visits to the cities of 
Haifa, Jerusalem, Nazareth, Tiberias, Ca- 
pernaum, and Ashkelon. 

The general reporter for the Congress was 
Mayor Aba Khoushy of Haifa, Israel, who 
addressed the opening session. His introduc- 
tory report and preparatory reports sub- 
mitted by leaders from Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Ghana, India, and Japan 
were published in a 113-page pamphlet dis- 
tributed in advance of the Congress. Israel 
itself offered visiting delegates numerous ex- 
amples of ways in which local and regional 
authorities have tackled many problems re- 
sulting from rapid growth and development. 


The proceedings of the Congress will be pub- 
lished early in 1961. 

At a meeting of the Council of TULA, A. 
Spinoy, mayor of Mechlin, Belgium, and 
president of the Union of Belgium Munici- 
palities, was elected president to succeed 
Dr. P. J. Oud, former mayor of Rotterdam, 
who had been president since 1948. Plans 
for the World Conference of Local Govern- 
ments to be held in Washington, D.C., in 
June, 1961, were discussed. In addition it 
was decided that cultural activities of local 
governments would be one of the main sub- 
jects of the next regular Congress of IULA 
which will be held in Brussels, Belgium, in 
1963. 

The sessions on the last day of the Con- 
gress were held in Jerusalem. Among those 
who gave short addresses were David Ben- 
Gurion, prime minister of Israel; Robert E. 
McLaughlin, president of the board of com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia; and 
S. Rebecchini, former rhayor of Rome. 


Bond Issue Approvals at 
All-Time High 


OTERS in November elections ap- 

proved approximately $3.2 billion in 
state and local bond issues. This was a record 
in terms of dollar volume, but only because 
of a $1.75 billion issue for water works con- 
struction approved by California voters in a 
close election. 

According to the Daily Bond Buyer, voters 
approved 87.5 per cent (in dollar value) of 
the issues placed before them for approval. 
However, about 35 per cent of the total 
number of issues was rejected, with city hall, 
office building, and recreation issues, as 
usual, trailing in the rate of voter accept- 
ance. The previous record year (1956 when 
$2.5 billion was approved) saw a 92.1 per 
cent acceptance on the basis of number of 
issues. Slightly more than $329 million 
worth of bonds proposed for issue were re- 
jected. 

The largest issues approved, besides the 
$1.75 billion California project, included 
state of Illinois, $345 million for mental hos- 
pitals and college and university buildings; 
state of Oregon, $183 million for veterans’ 
loan and state buildings; Los Angeles, $153 
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million for schools; and state of Kentucky, 
$100 million for various purposes. Defeated 
issues included $40 million for institutional 
buildings in.Oregon and $30 million for 
schools in St. Louis. 

The California water resource construc- 
tion issue of $1.75 billion was the largest ever 
placed before voters in the United States. It 
includes an aqueduct system to carry water 
from northeast of San Francisco into the 
southern California area. The proposal got 
strong support in the southern part of the 
state and was opposed in the north. 

Sewer and sewage treatment facility is- 
sues had a high rate of acceptance, $201 
million of $215 million. Among those ap- 
proved were proposals by Kansas City, 
Missouri, and Kansas City, Kansas, both of 
which were under order of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to halt 
pollution of the Missouri River. 


Constitution and Charter Changes 
Approved by Voters 


MODIFIED home-rule amendment to 

the Kansas constitution was approved 
by voters on November 8. Home rule can be 
exercised in two ways. A city may adopt 
simple ordinances or charter ordinances. A 
simple ordinance can be used on a matter of 
local affairs; that is, affairs where no state 
law relates to cities on the matter. A charter 
ordinance (passed by a two-thirds vote of 
all governing body members) can be used if 
there is a state law on the matter (other than 
taxes) which does not apply uniformly,to all 
cities. The constitution requires voter ap- 
proval on charter ordinances if an adequate 
petition is filed. Control of city indebtedness 
is retained by the legislature. 

Among other developments, voters in 
Tucson, Arizona, adopted six amendments 
to the city charter: (1) increasing the terms 
of the mayor and councilmen from two to 
four years; (2) establishing a department of 
finance under a director of finance appoint- 
ed by the city manager and creating the posi- 
tion of post-auditor appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the mayor and council; (3) con- 
solidating operation of park facilities and all 
recreation programs in a department of 
parks and recreation under a director; 


(4) providing a 60-day limitation on the fil- 
ing of damage claims against the city which 
previously could be filed within two years; 
(5) reducing from 25 per cent to 10 per cent 
the amount which the city will withhold 
from contractors for each partial payment 
under a contract; and (6) repealing the 
charter provision for a city health depart- 
ment since there is a county health depart- 
ment in operation. 

Voters in Olivette, Missouri, approved 
establishment of a redevelopment program 
by a better than four-to-one vote. A five- 
man redevelopment commission will be ap- 
pointed to initiate a workable program 
aimed at elimination of a blighted area, pro- 
vision of improved living conditions, and im- 
proving values of adjacent properties. 

Toledo, Ohio, voters approved a charter 
amendment permitting unlimited sale of 
water outside the city. They also approved 
an ordinance renewing and extending a bus 
company franchise. A charter amendment 
to remove a half-million dollar limitation on 
spending for municipal projects was dis- 
approved. 

Syracuse, New York, approved a revised 
charter which continues the mayor-council 
form of government and strengthens the of- 
fice of the mayor. The charter will become 
effective on January 1, 1962. 

The city and county of Honolulu is being 
reorganized under a new charter adopted in 
1959. The principal changes that have been 
made were to strengthen the office of the 
mayor and lengthen his term to four years 
and to reduce the number of independent 
boards and commissions. In 1961 the elected 
offices of auditor, sheriff, treasurer, and 
clerk will be abolished. The clerk will be 
appointed by the city and county council. 

Municipalities in Arizona will receive a 
larger share of state sales tax revenue under 
terms of a statutory initiative approved by 
the voters. Under the old law, municipali- 
ties received 10 per cent of the two-cent 
sales tax (another one cent is levied for 
school purposes). The new allocation will be 
25 per cent. The initiative also permits a 
municipality to have a special census con- 
ducted in the fifth year after a decennial cen- 
sus in order to establish a new basis for ap- 
portionment of municipal sales tax revenue. 








Recent Economic Trends 





F 1960 started on a note of optimism in 
the business community, as indeed it did 
(see PuBLic MANAGEMENT, January, 1960), 
this year starts off somewhat more cautious- 
ly. As this was written, there were wide- 
spread indications of a business “downturn,” 
**slow-down,”’ or “‘recession’”’—the choice of 
words available to the speaker being many. 
Despite some uneasiness about economic 
conditions, there was considerable expecta- 
tion that the effects would be relatively 
short-lived. Most observers do not believe 
that the dip will be as sharp or as prolonged 
as the 1958 recession. Indeed, some saw a 
loosening of interest rates and a willingness 
of the outgoing Eisenhower and incoming 
Kennedy administrations to be active in the 
economic area as signs that the slowdown 
of 1960 would be temporary. 

The manifestations of the downturn are 
many: unusually high November unemploy- 
ment, causing additional areas of the coun- 
try to be classified as “‘surplus labor areas’”’ 
by the Department of Labor; declines in 
manufacturing output, averaging about 3 
per cent between July and September; the 
Chicago Federal Reserve Bank report that 
‘in general, it was the durable goods produc- 
ers which had witnessed a slump in the first 
half of the year. But some nondurable goods 
were also undergoing adjustments.” Auto- 
mobiles were the only major industry to in- 
crease production in the third quarter, but 
this reflected an earlier-than-usual shift to 
new models, and adjustments were expected 
to show up in fourth quarter figures. 


RETAIL TRADE 

Personal income rose about 6 per cent 
between the third quarters of 1959 and 1960, 
but “customers were tending to save more 
and spend less” as indicated by a rise in 
liquid savings and by the fact that retail 
sales were 3 per cent less in the quarter when 
compared with the previous year. (It should 
be noted that this was written before Christ- 
mas sales data had been reported.) 
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The Federal Reserve Bank also reported 
that customers have been less willing to incur 
debt. While growth in installment debt has 
continued, it has been at a much slower rate. 
It is especially pronounced in automobiles 
and household durables. 

These indicators probably will cause some 
municipal budget makers in cities which im- 
pose or share in state-imposed sales taxes to 
be somewhat conservative in estimating reve- 
nue from these sources. This revenue prob- 
lem is serious for many cities. One private 
study in an industrial state, based on analy- 
sis of expenditures and preliminary popula- 
tion figures, indicates clearly that ‘‘increas- 
ingly larger budgets will have to be support- 
ed by declining populations... , much to 
the discomfort of both public officials and the 
taxpayers involved.” 

The rise in personal income was offset in 
part by a slow rise in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistic’s Consumer Price Index. The peri- 
odic percentage point gain was continued in 
November, with some workers benefiting 
from “‘escalator’” clauses in existing labor 
contracts. 

CONSTRUCTION 

The F. W. Dodge Corporation predicts 
that “the brightest spot on the economic 
horizon in 1961 will be construction.’’ The 
construction industry is not likely to be ad- 
versely affected by the expected business dip. 
While some segments of construction, par- 
ticularly those involving business spending, 
may go down this year, public projects 
should show strength. Public projects, the 
Dodge analysis notes, account for more than 
a third of the expected $35.8 billion in total 
construction contracts expected for 1961. 
This is the second highest figure on record. 

This prediction may well be borne out. 
At least the record dollar volume of public 
bond issues approved for state and local gov- 
ernments points in that direction (see p. 13). 
Of some $3.20 billion in bond issues ap- 
proved, $3.18 billion involved construction 
projects. 
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Of course not all of this money will be re- 
flected in 1961 expenditures. In particular, 
the huge issue of $1.75 billion for California 
water facilities won’t begin to be floated for 
some time since the state already has suffi- 
cient funds to carry it through the detailed 
planning stages. There is some backlog of 
money which has been in the “pipeline,” so 
to speak. 

The Investment Bankers Association of 
America noted recently that elementary and 
secondary school bond sales have been rising 
steadily since mid—1959. In the first nine 
months of 1960, $1.7 million in such bonds 
were sold, an increase of almost 20 per cent 
over the comparable figure for 1959. ““The 
data on school bond elections suggest that 
the rising trend in school bond sales will con- 
tinue in 1961,” the Association observes. 
Prior to the November 8 elections, the Asso- 
ciation said “‘the talk about a growing voter 
‘resistance’ to school bond proposals is sim- 
ply not borne out by the facts. Although 
there are wide month-to-month fluctuations 
in the percentage of school bonds approved, 
the trend has been almost steadily upward 
during 1960.” 

This observation was borne out again on 
November 8, when 81 per cent of the ele- 
mentary and secondary school issues were 
approved, representing 84.2 per cent of the 
total value before the public. 

Total municipal bond sales for the first 
nine months of 1960 amounted to $5.7 bil- 
lion, about $40 million below the 1959 total 
for the corresponding months. The Invest- 
ment Bankers Association noted that the 
sales pace for the first nine months of 1960 
represented a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of $7.9 billion which, if maintained 
would exceed the 1959 total of $7.5 billion. 
Yet the 1959 record appeared safe as smaller 
sales volumes in October and the first half 
of November indicated there was consider- 
able likelihood that 1960 sales would fall 
short. 


Bu1Lp1nGc Costs 


Construction costs in states covered in the 
Dodge reports (all except Alaska and 
Hawaii) rose about 1 per cent in the middle 
six months of 1960. The corporation pre- 
dicted an annual increase of 3 to 4 per cent 
this year. The estimate is based on sample 
building materials, labor, design, and relat- 
ed construction costs. 

Pay scales of union building trades work- 
ers advanced an average of 0.4 per cent dur- 
ing the third quarter, according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. This increase was 
slightly smaller than the 0.6 per cent rise in 
the corresponding quarter of 1959, and 
equalled the gain registered in the same 
period of 1958. 

HousinG 

While most of the construction strength in 
the upcoming months is expected in public 
works and utilities (a gain of 5 per cent over 
1960 is expected), the F. W. Dodge reports 
indicate that residential building contracts 
are expected to be up about 1 per cent, 
totalling some $15.3 billion. This is by far 
the largest major construction category. 

Total private and public nonfarm hous- 
ing starts in 1961 are estimated at 1.3 mil- 
lion, a slight gain over the 1960 estimated 
level on the current Census Bureau basis of 
measurement. F. W. Dodge Corporz.tion 
noted some evidence that the backlog of 
housing demand is not as strong as it has 
been in the past. While easier money will 
undoubtedly have some upward effect in 
1961, it may not be as great as in previous 
recessionary periods. 

An unknown variable is the extent of fed- 
eral government participation. Urban re- 
newal bills never got out of committee at the 
last session of Congress. President-elect Ken- 
nedy’s platform included commitments for 
aid to urban areas, but it remained to be 
seen just what specific program he would 
place before Congress. In any case, it would 
be some months before any new housing or 
renewal legislation would make its weight 
felt at the local level. 
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Reduces Overtime Usage 

ODI, California, has reduced city employee 
overtime by 70 per cent from 1953 to 1960 
through intensive departmental contro] and re- 
view of overtime practices. In fiscal 1953-54 a 
total of 5,628 hours were charged to overtime at 
a cost of $17,152. For 1959-60 this was reduced 
to 1,695 hours of overtime at a cost of $6,537. 
Overtime control, instituted in fiscal 1954, is in 
the hands of department heads and supervisors, 
and monthly reports are made to the city man- 
ager. Each departinent is encouraged to use super- 
visory control, departmental work planning, and 
adequate staffing to minimize the necessity for 
overtime work. The public works department has 
made the most drastic reduction in overtime 
usage. Their divisions for engineering, streets and 
water, and sewer construction have gone from 
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3,220 hours of overtime in 1953-54 to 493 hours 
in 1959-60. A report recently prepared on over- 
time analysis points out that overtime still will be 
required for certain events sponsored by the parks 
and recreation department and for emergency 
jobs that must be handled by utility department 
crews. September is the biggest month for over- 
time because of the Grape Festival, the heaviest 
power load of the year on the electrical distribu- 
tion system, the first rain storms, and the peak. 
construction season for street and utility im- 
provements. 


Rapid Transit Developments 

The Greater Boston Economic Study Com- 
mittee recently undertook a survey to determine 
the impact of an extension of a Boston Metropoli- 
tan Transit Authority line about 12 miles from 
the downtown area. The survey was made about 
nine months after the line was extended in July, 
1959, and was reported recently. The study com- 
mittee concluded that usage of the extension 
frees the equivalent of one traffic lane of the high- 
way system during peak hours; reduces peak traf- 
fic congestion in downtown Boston by about 7 per 
cent, and frees about 1,300 downtown parking 
spaces. A major conclusion is that by providing 
a new commuter service the transit authority 
makes it easier for residents of western suburbs to 


reach downtown Boston....The Directors of 


the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Dis- 
trict have submitted a $926 million plan for re- 
gional rapid transit to officials of all cities and 
counties in the district. Engineers estimate that 
the proposed system would carry 75 million pas- 
sengers trips during its first full year of operation. 
This load would increase to 125 million trips in 
10 years. The system will be self-supporting. 
After considering recommendations made by 
cities and counties, the District will adopt a final 
plan which in turn will be submitted to the elec- 
torate after it is approved by the county boards 
of supervisors....A reaction to efforts to re- 
vitalize mass transit was reported in a recent issue 
of Street Engineering magazine. It said that the 
American Automobile Association at its recent 
annual convention heard speakers denounce 
“‘efforts to throttle automobile transportation in 
cities, to curb expressway construction, to coerce 
motorists into using public transportation, and 
to subsidize public rapid transit from highway 
revenues.”’ These efforts were described as “‘anti- 
automobile, anti-freeway propaganda.” 


Budget Developments 


The 1961 budget for Evanston, I!linois, in- 
cludes proposals for an additional inspector to 
step up housing code enforcement, a general in- 
crease of $20 per month for all employees, over- 
time pay for off-duty police officers who are re- 
quired to appear in court, supplementing police 
recruitment with psychiatric tests and more in- 
tensive character investigations, and formalizing 
and adopting a written code of ethics for city 
employees. .. . The Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
budget for fiscal 1961 is a performance-type docu- 
ment with considerable explanation and justifi- 
cation for departmental work programs and ac- 
tivities. The budget also presents a basic and sup- 
plemental approach so that additional programs 
and services can be undertaken if the city council 
deems the programs desirable. The supplemental 
budget provides detailed explanations of the 
work that can be accomplished and the addition- 
al services that can be provided....A new 
budget manual for Wichita, Kansas, points out 
that the annual budget is based on the communi- 
ty master plan, the capital improvement pro- 
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gram, the capital budget, and the studies, esti- 
mates, and justifications that make up the annual 
operating budget. In addition to forms, instruc- 
tions, and procedures, a large part of the manual 
is devoted to ways of developing work programs. 
. .. Budgets were also received from Alameda, 
Bakersfield, E] Cajon, Gardena, La Mesa, Man- 
hattan Beach, San Luis Obispo, San Mateo, and 
Santa Clara, California; Canon City, Colorado; 
Greenwich, Connecticut; Coral Gables, Deer- 
field Beach, Gainesville, Miami, and Royal Palm 
Beach, Florida; Bangor, Maine; 
County, Michigan; Montevideo, Minnesota; 
Marceline and Slater, Missouri; Batavia, New 
York; Minot, North Dakota; Chillicothe, Ohio, 
McAlester, Oklahoma; Aston Township and 
Philadelphia, Madison, South 
Dakota; Austin, Baytown, Corpus Christi, Edin- 
burg, Grand Prairie, Lubbock, Snyder, Texar- 
kana, and Waco, Texas; and Elm Grove, Wis- 
consin. 


Washtenaw 


Pennsylvania; 


Mechanized Accounting Systems 

A survey conducted by the Municipal Finance 
Officers Assocation indicates about 92 per cent of 
all jurisdictions reporting had mechanized ac- 
counting systems. In a special bulletin, Use of 
Mechanized Equipment in Government Accounting, 
MFOA reports that this mechanization was for 
bookkeeping rather than tabulating or electronic 
data processing equipi *nt (see City Hall Book- 
shelf). It was indicated tuat one of the first appli- 
cations to be placed on tabulating equipment is 
payroll processing; in the accounting field, pay- 
roll work appears to be first to be placed on elec- 
tronic data processing equipment. Only 29 of 305 
jurisdictions have electronic data processing 
staffs, but 77 additional jurisdictions expect to 
install EDP equipment within the next five 
years. These are about ecually divided between 
card and tape systems with a few considering 
record or drum storage. 


Public Relations Notes 

Royal Oak, Michigan, has published A Guide 
To City Government for use in the public schools. 
Subjects covered in the 23-page report include 
history of the city, a description of various forms 
of municipal government, the city council and 
city manager, and concise summaries of city 
departments. . . . San Jose, California, has issued 
a comprehensive report, San Jose; Design for To- 
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morrow, to review past accomplishments and new 
proposals for public improvements. The report 
reviews the work accomplished under the 1957 
bond program involving $23,550,000 and the 
proposed program for 1961 involving bonds 
amounting to $46,800,000. The report is liberally 
illustrated with photographs, graphs, charts, and 
maps, some in color. . . . Philadelphia used bro- 
chures, buttons, badgets, posters, newspapers, 
radio, and T.V., in its anti-litter campaign dur- 
ing November, 1960. The campaign preceded 
police enforcement of litter-bug laws. . . . Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, had an exhibit at the South 
Carolina State Fair. The exhibit featured the 
city planning department, and was entitled, “In 
Step With Tomorrow.” ... Evanston, Illinois, 
has prepared postpaid ‘“‘Citizen Request Cards” 
so that citizens can mail in requests for informa- 
tion or service on any problem relating to city 
government. Cards have been distributed to city 
employees so they can give them to citizens who 
make inquiries concerning other than their own 
departments. .. . Oak Park, Michigan, has be- 
gun publication of an employee newsletter called 
“Talk Around the Hub.” 


Automotive Safety Supervisor 

The position of automotive safety and training 
supervisor has been established in Abilene, 
Texas, to handle safety training and automotive 
equipment management. The new supervisor will 
report to the director of public works and will 
institute safety programs and train city employees 
in the use and care of all motor equipment. In 
addition the supervisor will prepare a preventive 
maintenance program and undertake studies on 
motor equipment records, depreciation schedules, 
and motor pool operations. The city anticipates 
considerable savings both in prevention of acci- 
dents and in planned maintenance and replace- 
ment of equipment. 


Adopts Administrative Code 

An administrative code has been adopted by 
ordinance in Melbourne, Florida, that provides 
for the organization and functions of city depart- 
ments and agencies. The ordinance covers the 
municipal court, the office of the city manager, 
and the following departments under the super- 
vision of the city manager: finance, purchasing 
and personnel, planning and engineering, air- 
port, fire, police, library, public works, and 
recreation. Each department head is appointed 
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by and responsible to the city manager. The 
finance department has divisions for accounting, 
general services, property tax, and revenue. The 
public works department includes divisions for 
buildings, equipment, grounds maintenance, 
sanitation, sewage treatment, streets and drain- 
age, and water and sewer service, The ordinance 
also outlines appointment, duties, and responsi- 
bilities of various city boards. 


Surveys Use of Police Dogs 


At least 24 police agencies, mostly municipal 
departments, are known to be using all-purpose 
police dogs for law enforcement, according to the 
recent report, Dogs in Police Work, issued by Pub- 
lic Administration Service (see City Hall Book- 
shelf). The book includes an extensive survey of 
the use of all-purpose and specialized police dogs 
in both British and American law enforcement 
agencies. Advantages and disadvantages of police 
dogs are clearly outlined. The concluding chap- 
ter deals with departmental planning for police 
dogs, including costs, veterinary services, train- 
ing, feeding and housing, records, and integra- 
tion of dogs with regular police patrol. Particular 
attention is given to the planning and factual 
analysis that should be undertaken before the 
decision is made to embark on a police dog pro- 
gram. 

Revises Housing Code 

The minimum standards housing code for 
Fort Worth, Texas, adopted in 1956, has been 
amended to provide better administrative and 
procedural methods. New code provisions will 
place responsibility for code enforcement with a 
full-time administrative unit; eliminate the need 
for condemnation proceedings where compliance 
can be effected by repair work; authorize the code 
enforcement officer to inspect all buildings in- 
tended for or used as dwelling units; and provide 
more specific definitions of conditions that con- 
stitute code violations. During the latest fiscal 
year nearly 500 substandard dwellings were 
razed or repaired through code enforcement 
action. 

Sponsors City Hall Tours 

During 1960, 25 groups toured the Aurora, 
Colorado, city hall and other municipal build- 
ings to get a better idea of city government plans 
and operations. Each of the tours included city 
hall offices, the city library, police and fire de- 
partments, and, if the group had the time, the 
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public works building and sewage treatment 
facilities. City officials report that the tours have 
brought an unusual amount of public interest and 
praise from adults and young people alike. The 
tours have been so successful that the city plans 
to formalize the procedures and begin each tour 
with a short briefing or an audio-visual program 
on the history and organization of the city. 
Where possible tours will be arranged several 
days in advance so that each department can be 
ready to meet with the group and explain its 
operations. 


Sanitary Landfill 


A sanitary landfill for refuse disposal will be 
placed in operation soon through the joint efforts 
of the California jurisdictions of Glendale, Los 
Angeles County, and the Los Angeles County 
Sanitation Districts. The site is undeveloped land 
of hilly and mountainous terrain located within 
the city limits of Glendale. The agreement pro- 
vides that Glendale furnish the land; that the 
county pay for construction of an access road, 
storm drains, and other facilities; and that the 
county sanitation districts be responsible for oper- 
ating the landfill. The landfill will provide refuse 
disposal facilities for 700,000 to 800,000 persons 
for 15 to 17 years. The facility will be open to 
cities and other governments in the area upon 
payment of a royalty of $1.25 per ton of refuse. 
As each landfill stage is completed, the property 
reverts to Glendale for construction of park and 
recreation facilities. The royalties will offset part 
of the operating costs, pay for all of the capital 
investment, and also provide 25 cents per ton for 
park construction. Ultimately this will provide 
for a comprehensive regional park, including 
space for softball and baseball, football, archery, 
tennis, an 18-hole golf course, and other recrea- 
tional facilities. 


City Beautification Awards 

Eighteen Washington cities received awards 
recently for clean-up and city beautification. The 
awards climaxed a two-year campaign to pre- 
pare the state for visitors expected in 1962 at the 
Century 21 International Exposition to be held 
in Seattle. As reported in Western City, first place 
awards in various population groups were given 
to Tacoma, Bremerton, Auburn, Buckley, and 
Woodland. A special eastern Washington trophy 
was given to Reardan. The winners were selected 
from 114 competing municipalities. In many of 
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the cities the clean-up programs included draining 
and clearing land for parks; painting and re- 
modeling city halls, libraries, and other pubiic 
buildings; replanting boulevards, parkways, and 
other areas with new shrubbery and flowers; and 
planting trees. Many of the smaller cities organ- 
ized carnivals and community parties that pro- 
vided volunteer labor to improve public proper- 
ty. The award winning entries were characterized 
by work and cooperation between city officials 
and local citizen committees, committee ap- 
pointments that took advantage of professional 
talent, careful planning and project layout, and 
participation by city departments. 


Franchises for Advertising Benches 

Tacoma, Washington, has adopted a franchise 
by ordinance for the privilege of placing benches 
with advertising on streets and sidewalks. The 
city will receive 1 per cent of the gross receipts 
and $5 per bench per year. All advertising must 
be approved by the city manager, and political 
and religious advertising is prohibited. Benches 
must be located at bus stops unless the city coun- 
cil gives permission for location elsewhere. In 
addition, the advertising company must receive 
approval of the owner of abutting property be- 
fore locating any bench. The franchise also in- 
cludes regulations for size and construction of 
benches, maintenance and removal of benches, 
public liability insurance, performance bond, and 
location of benches with respect to traffic regula- 
tion and control. The term of the franchise is 10 
years. 

United States Population 

The 1960 population of the United States has 
been officially recorded by the Bureau of the 
Census as 179,323,175. The population increased 
by 28 million over 1950, or 18.5 per cent. By geo- 
graphic regions the greatest population increase 
was recorded in the Mountain and Pacific states. 
Four states increased by more than 70 per cent 
in population during the decade: Alaska, Arizo- 
na, Florida, and Nevada. California had the 
largest increase in number of inhabitants, 
5,130,981. The 1960 census will bring a shift in 
the apportionment of members of the United 
States House of Representatives. The largest 
gains are scheduled for California, eight seats, 
and Florida, four seats. The largest loss, three 
seats, is scheduled for Pennsylvania. States which 
will lose two seats are Massachusetts, New York, 
and Arkansas. 


Upholds Annexation Action 

The Tennessee state supreme court has upheld 
a Chattanooga annexation of two heavily indus- 
trialized areas along the Tennessee River. Plain- 
tiffs were 15 residents of the annexed area who 
were joined by a number of industrial concerns in 
claiming that the annexation was invalid be- 
cause a referendum was not held. The court said 
it is the city’s option as to whether a referendum 
shall be held in areas considered for annexation. 
The court decision noted: “The inference is in- 
escapable from a study of the history of this prob- 
lem as well as from the terms of the Tennessee 
statute that the city is the primary beneficiary of 
such legislation although the adjacent outlying 
areas may benefit by reason of annexation.” An- 
other suit is pending in a lower court which 
charges that neither the city nor the annexed 
areas will benefit in health, safety, or welfare by 
reason of the annexation. 


More Swimming Pools in Use 


In 1959 approximately 24,000 public and 
46,200 private swimming pools were constructed 
in the United States at a cost of over $750 million, 
it was reported by the Joint Committee on Swim- 
ming Pools of the American Public Health Associ- 
ation at a recent meeting. The report noted that 
the number of residential pools in this country in- 
creased from about 3,600 to 175,000 during the 
period of 1950 to 1959. Attendance at public 
pools and beaches showed similar gains. The 
committee noted: ‘‘With this almost phenomenal 
expansion of such an activity, new and additional 
problems in technical and administrative fields 
of public health have and will develop. Such ac- 
tivity has and will result in the introduction of 
new equipment, new methods of construction and 
operation, new processes, and such administra- 
tive problems as jurisdiction over the public 
health aspects of the strictly private pool.” 


Welfare Meal Guide 

Belfast, Maine, and the Extension Service of 
the University of Maine have developed suggest- 
ed menus and recipes for public welfare recipi- 
ents. The information is provided to persons at 
the time they apply for public assistance, and all 
foods are on the approved list of purchases. It is 
hoped that the menus and recipes will help pro- 
vide a more balanced died and make welfare pay- 
ments go farther in food purchases. 
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The Ethical Challenge of 
Modern Administration 
HE components looking toward the possi- 
bilities of cultivating ethical sensibility in- 
clude at least the following: 

1. The administrator must gain a full grasp 
and knowledge of the problems in his field as to 
which the ethical complexities are conceivably 
entailed in the kinds of dealings and decisions 
required. 

2. The administrator should come to a con- 
scious awareness of, a sympathy with, and eager- 
ness to make use of, those approaches and meth- 
ods broadly referred to as democratic. He should be 
strongly predisposed to democratic outlooks. 

3. He should know which aspects of his pro- 
gram and policies are means and which are ends, 
what the organization needs to fulfill its pur- 
poses, and where individuals from sweepers to 
trustees are having genuine scope for personality 
expression and creative fulfillment. 

4. He should have a permissive view of the 
basic wholeness of personality and of the psycho- 
logical drives and satisfactions which healthy- 
mindedness seems to require to give play to on 
behalf of the whole man. 

5. Somehow he should see all this as related 
to the fundamental moral mandate upon him to 
act responsibly. 

6. He had better have gotten some predispo- 
sition in these several directions by his earlier ex- 
posures in education—in liberal arts colleges and 
in graduate schools of administration. And if 
these institutions are not doing what they should 
along these several lines the time to begin is now. 

These requirements are hard to come by. 
There is no royal road to such goals. Initial apti- 
tude, humility. of outlook, conscious self-cultiva- 
tion—these are stronger assets than the popular 
“executive development courses.” I would offer 
every encouragement to such courses. But they 
must be broad, liberal, patient; and they are no 
substitute for early training, basic character, and 
vision.—‘‘The Ethical Challenge of Modern Ad- 
ministration.”” By Ordway Tead. Advanced Man- 
agement, published by the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management, October, 1960. 


The Career Man in the 
Public Service 


HE career man must appreciate that the 

final decision in controversia| matters is not 
likely to be one based on administrative criteria 
alone; the specific goals toward which his work 
is being directed are not set by him. He is not free 
to substitute his own views of the common good 
for the policy commitments of his political superi- 
ors. Yet only when responsibility for policy and 
responsibility for administration are securely 
linked can it be said that government itself is re- 
sponsible. The intricacies of the resulting rela- 
tionship between the career man and his policy 
masters represent a key factor in the performance 
of public service. 

When the career man settles in the cocoon of 
his superior knowledge, he disqualifies himself for 
a large part of his job. This part consists of show- 
ing policy-makers how to use the administrative 
machinery for carrying out their programs. If he 
is not blocked by his own inflexibility, he will 
think ahead for the policy-makers, explaining to 
them how to rely on administrative measures for 
gaining their objectives, indicating the most 
promising avenues of action, and taking on his 
full share of duty as counselor. 

Educational preparation for public service has 
long been enmeshed in a tradition of vocational 
training. One result has been that those entering 
government employment from the institutions of 
higher learning are generally able to find their 
way into productive work without much wasted 
motion. They were far Jess well equipped to orien- 
tate themselves in the larger political context. 

Specialization creates a preoccupation with 
pieces, be they segments or techniques or proc- 
esses or functions. The piece, not the whole, be- 
comes the center of gravity, absorbing the atten- 
tion of the participant. When the career man 
falls prey to this malady, he will readily convince 
himself that administrative responsibility and 
policy responsibility can never get together.— 
“The Mind of the Career Man.” By Fritz Mor- 
stein Marx. Public Administration Review, pub- 
lished by the American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration, Summer, 1960, 
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AGING: PROGRESSIVE PROGRAMMING. American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1960. 41pp. $1.25. 


IMPROVEMENT ProGRAms. Bureau of 
Governmental Research and Services, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle 5. 1960. 41pp. 
$1. (Good papers on planning, policy consid- 
erations, project priorities, and development 
rights.) 


CAPITAL 


Drrectory OF AssisTANTS TO MANAGERS. Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1960. 15pp. $1. 
(See p. 12.) 


Docs 1n Potice Work: A SUMMARY OF EXPERI- 
ENCE IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 
States. By Samuel G. Chapman. Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1960. 101pp. $3. (See p. 19.) 


Housinc CuHoices AND CoNnsTRAINTS. By Nelson 
Foote and others. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 West 42 Street, New York 36. 1960. 
450pp. $12.50. (Changing public tastes in 
housing as related to community planning and 
development.) 


Loca. Fire ADMINISTRATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
By Elizabeth Smedley. Bureau of Municipal 
Affairs, of 


Commonwealth Pennsylvania, 


Harrisburg. 1960. 271 pp. 


MANAGEMENT OF TRAINING PRoGRAMs. By Frank 
A. DePhillips, William M. Berliner, and 
James J. Cribbin. Richard D. Irwin, Home- 
wood, Illinois. 1960. 469pp. $9. 


1960 ConFeRENCE ProceepiNncs. By Robert L. 
Brunton and Ned L. Wall. International City 
Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1960. 66pp. $2; $1.50 per copy 
for five or more sent to same address. (Sum- 
mary of 46th ICMA annual conference held 
in San Francisco.) 


PRoBLEMs INCIDENT TO URBANIZATION: A Forum 
Discussion. Municipal Finance Officers Asso- 
ciation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1960. 
12pp. $1. 
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Pusiic RELATIONS AND MANAGEMENT. By David 
Finn. Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 430 
Park Avenue, New York 22. 1960. 175pp. 
$4.50. 


Pusiic RELATIONS FOR WEST VIRGINIA MUNICI- 
PALITIES. By Paul E. Kidd. Bureau for Govern- 
ment Research, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown. 1960. 28pp. 


REFERENTIAL PRACTICES IN MUNICIPAL LEGISLA- 
TION. By Orval Etter. Bureau of Municipal 
Research and Service, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 1960. $1. (Comprehensive discussion 
of statutory, ordinance, and code adoption by 
reference.) 


RESIDENCE AND RACE; FINAL AND COMPREHEN- 
SIVE REPORT TO THE COMMISSION ON RACE AND 
Housinc. By Davis McEntire. University of 
California Press, Berkeley 4. 1960. 409pp. $6. 


Roaps AND THEIR TrRaArFrFic. By Ernest Davies. 
Philosophical Library, 15 East 40 Street, New 
York 16. 1960. 352pp. $12. (General book on 
traffic engineering for the layman.) 


SAMPLING IN A NUTSHELL. By Morris James 
Slonin. Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 20. 1960. 145pp. $3.50. (Non- 
technical explanation of how sampling tech- 
niques are used by management.) 


ACTIVITIES IN THE UNITED 
States. By Sherman F. Booth. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1960. 
210pp. $1.75. 


STANDARDIZATION 


State STANDARDS FOR Pusiic Lipraries. By 
Rose Vainstein and Marian Magg. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1960. 85pp. 35 cents. (Reviews status of public 
library standards in the United States on 
state-by-state basis.) 


UNDERSTANDING ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR. By 
Chris Argyris. Dorsey Press, Homewood, IIli- 
nois. 1960. 179pp. $6.65. 


Use oF MECHANIZED EQuIPMENT IN GOVERN- 
MENT AccouNnTING. Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 1960. 8pp. 75 cents. (See p. 18.) 





New Issues-1Q00 


Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. alone or with associates* 


Amount of 
$ 70,000,000 
4,137,000 
40 000,000 
9,515,000 
19,200,000 
14,525,000 
10,000,000 
30,000,000 
25,500,000 
7,770,000 
8,000,000 
4,750,000 
3,950,000 
32,500,000 
50,000,000 
21,896,000 
17,177,000 
7,000,000 
4,000,000 
6,200,000 
220,000,000 
52,096,400 
4,500,000 
11,221,000 
64,345,000 
41,282,000 
4,900,000 
55,000,000 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 
30,000,000 
5,000,000 
7,000,000 
12,435,000 
5,200,000 
13,662,000 
34,000,000 
4,625,000 
5,700,000 
8,500,000 


133,285,340 


Tax-Exempt 


ALABAMA EDUCATION AUTHORITY} 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds (2 issues) 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
Var. Rates Bonds 
CHICAGO BD. OF EDUCATION, ILL.+ 
3% % & 342% Bonds (2 issues) 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Var. Rates Bonds 
re COUNTY, FLA.} 
4.70% Port Auth. Rev. Bonds 
DETROIT, MICH.+ (4 issues) 
Var. Rates Bonds & Rev. Bonds 
DETROIT SCHOOL DISTRICT, MICH.} 
Var. Rates Bonds 
EAST BAY MUNICIPAL UTILITY DIST., 
CALIF. Var. Rates Bonds 
EUGENE, ORBGON}{ 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds 
FLORIDA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
ar. Rates Rev. Bonds 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds 
LEXINGTON, KY.} 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds 
MAINE, STATE OF} 
2.90% Bonds 
MARYLAND STATE ROADS COMMIS. 
SION? Var. Rates Rev. Bonds (2 issues) 
MICHIGAN, STATE OFt 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds (2 issues) 
MICHIGAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
Var. Rates Bonds (17 issues) 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY, WIS.t 
Var. Rates Bonds (3 issues) 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL METRO. AIR- 
PORT COMM. MINN.+}| Var. Rates Bonds 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds 
NEW YORK STATE POWER AUTH.} 
ar. Rates Rev. Bonds (2 issues) 
mang YORK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
Var. Rates Bonds (25 issues) 
NIAGARA COUNTY, N. Y. 
3% Bonds 
OYSTER BAY & BABYLON S/D NO. 
N. Y.¢t 4.20% & 4% % Bonds (2 ——_- 
ag ny ney PA.t 
Var. Rates Bonds (2 issues) 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
BLDG. AUTH. Var. Rates Bonds (2 issues) 
PIMA COUNTY SCHOOL DISTS. ARIZ.} 
Var. Rates Bonds 
PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY} 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds (2 issues) 
PUERTO RICO, CAPITAL OF 
Var. Rates Bonds 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds 
SACRAMENTO MUNICIPAL UTIL. DIST. 
CALIF.+ Var. Rates Rev. Bonds 
SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIF 
Var. Rates Bonds 
SAN DIEGO COUNTY WATER AUTH- 
ORITY CALIF.+ Var. Rates Bonds 
ST. LOUIS, MO.t+ 
Var. Rates Bonds 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, BD. OF 
TRUSTEES Var. Rates Rev. Bonds 
VERMONT, STATE OF} 
2.70% Bonds 
WASHINGTON, STATE OF} 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds 
WEST ALLIS, WIS. 
Var. Rates Bonds 
WEST HAVEN SCHOOL DIST. CONN.t+ 
34% Bonds 
WHITE PLAINS SCHOOL DIST. N. Y.t 
3%& Bonds 


ADDITIONAL TAX-EXEMPT BONDS 
(108 issues) 


Amount of 


aoe Corporate 


$25,000,000 BALTIMORE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 4% & Series due 1980 . 
14,000,000 CENTRAL ILLINOIS LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 4% & Series due 1990 
CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC TELEPHONE COM. 
PANY OF WEST VIRGINIA 40 Year 5 & Debs. Due 2000 


25,000,000 


125,000,000 
INC. First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 4% & Series R due 1990 . 
First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 5% Series S due 1990t . 
CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 4% % Series due 1990. . . 
DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 5% % Series Due 1990 
FLORIDA POWER CORPORATION 
First Mtge. Bonds, 4% & Series due 1990 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
Equip. Trusts of 1960, 5% & 4% & Cefs. Due 1960-75 
ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
First Mtge. 4% & Bonds, Series G Due 1997 . 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL EQUIPMENT TRUSTS 
3 Series, Var. Rates Crfs. e 1960-75 . . 
INDIANAPOLIS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 4% & Series, due 1990 . . 
LACLEDE GAS COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 4% % Seriesdue 1985 . . . 
Sa AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
quip. Trust, Series Z, 44% % Cefs. Due 1962-76 
MICHIGAN BELL TELEPHONE - reread 
36 Year 4% % Debentures Due 1996 ° 
MIDWESTERN GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY t 
First Mtge. Pipe Line Bonds, 5% & Series due 1980 . 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD 
quip. Trusts, Series N, 5% & 4% % Cefs. Due 1961-75 . 
MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE og ee 
COMPANY 40 Year 5% Debentures, Due 2 
NATURAL GAS PIPELINE COMPANY or. "AMERICA 
First Mtge. Pipeline Bonds, 5% Series due 1980 . . 
NEW BRUNSWICK, PROVINCE OF (CANADA)t 
5% % Twenty-Five Year Debentures, Due 1985 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Refunding Mtge. 4% % Bonds, Series L, Due 1 
ea mg INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, Series K, 4% %, Due 1990 . ° 
NORTHERN STATES POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, Series due 1990, 5% . 
NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
38 Year 4% % Debentures, Due 1998 — 
ae SCOTIA, PROVINCE OF (CANADA)! 
54% & Twenty Year Debentures, Due 198 " 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY} 
First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, Series FF, 4% % Due 1992. 
pg me TELEPHONE AND ew COMPANY 
3 Year 5% & Debentures, Due 199 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD 
Equip. Trusts, Series T & U, 4% & & 44% & Cefs. Due 1961-75 
i aa BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
5S Year 4% % Debentures, Due 19 
TAMPA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, $% Series due 1990 . 
TEXAS ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 
5% & Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1985 
UNITED GAS CORPORATION 
First Mtge. & Coll. Trust Bonds, 5% Series due 1980 & 
5% & Sinking Fund Debentures due 1980 


ADDITIONAL PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS (4 issues) 
ADDITIONAL sonepemrenelis RUST CERTIFICATES 
(5 issues) 


35,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 

8,880,000 
50,000,000 
7,755,000 
12,000,000 
10,000,000 
7,755,000 
35,000,000 
60,000,000 
7,950,000 
40,000,000 
25,000,000 
15,000,000 
60,000,000 
15,000,000 
35,000,000 
45,000,000 
10,000,000 
60,000,000 
72,000,000 
9,720,000 
100,000,000 
25,000,000 
12,000,000 
60,006,000 


18,500,000 
21,435,000 


Descriptive circulors or prospectuses, 
ony of these securitie: upon request 
*Te December 14, 1960 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Underwriting 


rest 


$11,200,000 


3,700,000 
6,800,000 


6,750,000 
9,250,000 


7,000,000 
10,500,000 
7,900,000 
4,230,000 
13,650,000 
3,255,000 
5,650,000 
1,500,000 
2,055,000 
6,200,000 
4,113,000 
2,400,000 
6,600,000 
2,062,000 
2,100,000 
17,400,000 
3,150,000 
8,200,000 
10,850,000 
2,600,000 
$,100,000 
8,300,000 
3,420,000 


23,600,000 


4,850,000 


2,500,000 


11,050,000 
10,950,000 


9,885,000 


where eveileblu, ond current quototions will be supplied for 


1 Isswe beaded jointly by Halsey, Ste art & Co. Inc. and others, All other eames were headed 


by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. alone. Not included in these corepilations are ismes in which Halsey, Staart & Co. Inc 


participated only as a member of an account 


Send For Year-End Bond Survey and Helpful Tax Chart 


Concise survey 
1961 
tax exemption in your income bracket 
obligation for folders PM-61 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


123 S. LASALLE STREET, 


of 1960 bond market and outlook for 
deternine the value of 
Write wirhout 


, and tax chart to help you 


CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Gas Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


GRIFFENHAGEN-KROEGER, INC. 
Management C ltants—Per } Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs + Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 
trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street « San Francisco 
Los Angeles Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Washington, D.C, 








JAMES ©. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys « Position 


Classification and Salary Plans + Retirement 
Systems « Personnel Ordinances & Regulations 


An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd Street Trafficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—C lting Engi s 





Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 
811-812 Gwynne Bldg. + Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Organization « Procedure *« Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax ualization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « ary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 

City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 

Redevelopment—Subdivisions 

Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 

515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 


and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways—Traffic—Parking 
Transportation 
Phone UNiversity 9-0660 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—T elephone—W ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibility Reports - Design - Valuations 
ir ization and Manag t Studies 





818 Seventeenth Street Denver 2, Colo. 





LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Public Administration Consultants 
An experienced staff of public administration 
specialists available for surveys and installations. 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 


RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Parking Programs * Feasibility Studies 


RAMP ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES 


¢ Engineering and Design Services * 


CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 











PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Wr. +AAdministrator: 


HAVE YOU PLANNED AHead 
? 


Not unless your 1960 plans include training! 


e In-service training is the easiest way to increase the efficiency of your city’s 
personnel. 


e It is particularly important in keeping department heads and other super- 
visors informed of latest developments and for developing promising young 
men and women into supervisors. 


Start the New Year Right 


By enrolling yourself 


By encouraging your supervisors 
(and potential supervisors) to enroll 


By forming a group class to benefit from 
an exchange of many experiences. 


A? a hette cir ira 1 iT 9A) 
762 a better year | raining | 76 


Ten courses for administrators—Write today for information 





INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th St. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


* 


| 





Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 
313 N. First Street 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


, ee 





Just Off the Press 


MUNICIPAL 
POLICE ADMINISTRATION 


@ Up-to-date revision of this famous supervisory text. 
@ Incorporates new developments since 1954 edition. 


® New chapters on public relations programs and future police problems. 


A Must for All Police Administrators 


545 pages Fifth edition $7.50 





Send your order to 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 

















